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AUTUMN. 
“ And Isaac went out to meditate in the Field at the Even-tide.” 


HERE is an even-tide in the day—an hour when the 
sun retires, and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes 
the appearances of soberness and silence.. It is aun hour from 
which every where the thoughtless fly, as peopled only in their 
imagination with images of gloom; it is the hour, on the 
other hand, which, in every age, the wise have loved, as bring- 
ing with it sentiments and affections niore valuable than all the 
splendours of the day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought 
or passion which the day might have brought forth, We 
follow, with our eye, the descending sun, we listen to the 
decaying sounds of labour and of toil, and, when all the 
fields are silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness to 
breathe upon -our souls, and to calm them from the agita- 
tions of society. From this first impression, there is a second 
Which naturally follows it; ia the day we are living with 
men, in the even-tide we begin to live with nature ; we see 
the world withdrawn from us, the shades of night darken 
over the habitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. 
It is an hour, fitted, as it would seem, by uim who, made us, 
Vol. 54, 7A to 
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to still, but with pene band, the; throb of every unruh 


passion; and the ardour of every impure desire ; and whik 
it veils, for a time, the world that misleads us, to awake PMP 
our hearts those legitimate affections, which the heat of th igke 
day may have dissolved, There is yet a farther scene it pa We¥® 
sents td us: While the world, withdraws frou us, and while Wg Pore 
shadesof the evening darken upon our dwellings, thespleridosp OF: 
of the firmament cowe forward to our view. In the moze [eps 
when earth is overshadowed, heaven opens to our eyes’ ld [4 de 
radianee of a sublimer being ; our hearis follow ihe suctessiig [Ase 
splendours of the scene ; and while we forget, for a time; qe [Ume! 
obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there are @ yy Pa 
greater things than these,” To Pihe le 

There is, in the second place, an “ even-tide” in the year? howe 
a season, as We now witness, when the sun withcraws his pig? [8 
pitious lighi—when the winds arise, and. the leaves’ fall; ‘and a 
nature around us seems to sink into decay. ~4t is said, ‘ii! PAY 
general, to be the season of melancholy ; and if, by this won us hy 
be meant that it is the time of solemn and serions thought, : 
is undoubtedly the season of melancholy ; yet itis a’ metind! evs. 
choly so soothing, so gentle in its approach, and so propheti¢’® [¥444 
in its influence, that they who have kaown it feel as instinctively, ! phei 
that it is the doing of God, and that the heart of mag is ‘not? PS 
thos finely touched, but to fine issues. 4 prot 

When we go out into the fields iv the evening ‘of the” ibe 
year,a different voice approaches us.) We regard, even ig” ras 
spite of ourselves, the still but steady advances of time: 4” buy 
few days ago, and the summer of the year was grovefull anit” PP? 
evety element was filled with life, and ahe sun ef heaven™ Pe 
seemed to glory in bis ascendant. He is now: enfeebled ia” P'! 
his power ; the desert no more “ blossoms dike’ the rose?” 


the’songof joy is.no more heard among the branches ; aiid” hi 
the ewrth is strewed with that foliage which once bespoke“ a 
the magnificence of summer, Whatever may be the passions” ‘ 
which society has awakened, we pause amid this apparent’. 

desolation of nature. We sit down iv the lodge “ of the " i 


way-faring man in the wilderness,” and we feel that all wé | : 
witness is the emblem of our own fate, Such also, ina few” ) 


4 f:.¢ ' Die ih 
years, will be our own condition. | bine blossoms of our springy % 4 
the ptide of our summer, will also fade into decay ; and the” 7 
pulse that now beats high with virtuous or with vicrous desire, ~ ‘ 


will gradually sink, and then must stop forever. We rise frou” 
our meditations with hearts softened and subdued, and we res » 
turn into life as intoashudowy scene, where we huve “« disquieted 4 " 
ourselves in vain,” ‘ 

Yet afew years, we think, aud all that now. bless or all 4 
that Now convulse humanity will also have perished. The” 
miglitiest pageantry of life will pass, the loudest notes of i 
triumph ° 
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‘ey framph or of conquest will be silent in the grave ; the 
of iy fucked, wherever active, “ will cease ftom troubling ;” and 
it pg foe weary, wherever suffermg, “ will be at rest.” Under aa 
ite ti Papression so profound, we feel our own hearts better. The 
idoty foaress the animosities, the hatreds, which society may have 

se pengendexed, sink unperceived from our bosoms, Inthe gene- 
mii desolation of nature, we feel the littleness of our own 
asions ; we look forward to that kindred evening which 















esyité ; > : 
gy fume mast bring to all: we anticipate the graves of those we 
¢ yl Phate, ws of those we love. Every unkind passion falls, with 


the leaves that fall arouad us ; and we retura slowly to our 
homes, and to the society that surrounds us, with the wish only 


a ” 

tint togalightew ar vo bless them, 

and | df.shere, were vo other effects of such appearances of nature 
?, ‘ig? fupga ear minds, they would still be valuable, they would teach 
wor! PShuwility, and with it they would teach us charity, 

ity it These is an. evenstide in human life; a season when the 
Hina! Feve becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when the 
erie’? [Vinter of age, begins vo shed wpoa the human head tts pro- 


vely'| fphetic snow. Luis the season of life to which the present is 
not! MosLanalogous; and much it becomes, and much it would 
if Iproht you, my elder brethren, to mark the instructions which 
the” Phe season dnings. The spring aud the summer of your 
» ig Pays ase. gone, aud with them, not only the joys they kuew, 
ql fuymany of the trieads who gave them. You have entered 
anit! PPM, the aviemp of your being ; and whatever may have 
ven” Peeathe profusion of your spring, or the warm intemperance 
tin’ ft Yous, summer, there is yet a season of stillness and of 
pr Poltude whigh the beneticence of Heaven atiords you, in 
id’! Phich you uiay meditate vpoa the past and the future, and pre- 
‘ke! Pare yourselves for the mighty change which you are soon to 
ong" Padeigo. 
nt | leshelong retrospect of your journey, you have seen every 
he” Pay the shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds 
wé ? PE Winter. gather. But you have seen also, every. succeeding 
dy (” Pay, the morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeec= 
gi 2 Bs Year the spring return to renovate the winter of nature. 
he’ lisnow you may understand the magnificent language of 
e, # Peavey ; it miimgles its voice with that of revelation ; it suine 
if? Pons you, iu these hours when the leaves fall, and the winter 
eo |B galbermng, to that evening study which the mercy of 
d i Heaven. hus provided ig the book of saivation: and, while 
@ Ble shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of death— 
1p!" B Speaks of that hand which can comfort and can save, and 
2 Phich can conduct to those “ green pastures, and those still 
) Balers,” where there is an eternal spring for the children of 
od, 
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CHARITY, 
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{From the M. S. of Licutenant Miller, R! N. Author of “ Letigy 
from France.”] 


PPE ae OE a 


(Continued from Page 886.) 


APPY Egbert! who from “pure’motives of Friendship 

stretches out his band to relieve’ the unfortunate ! Hy 
reflections are the source of joy! His abode the seat ¢ 
contentment! 

I have sten him weep over the tattered orphan, who, fron 
pressing necessity, had préstrated himself at his feet. Hs 
tears fellon the sun-burnt shoulders of the little unfortunay, 
whom ‘ke pressed ‘with'parental fondness to his bosoim, and b 
came his father and his friend. Protected by him, atl 
sheltered from the chilling gule of adversity, the little Augosits 
flourished like a tender plaut, the special care of a foal 
botanist. He taught “ the young idea how to shoot,” ail 
transplanted the flexible sapling where the soil was ca 
getial, and it became an ornament in the garden of te 
world. 

The chief delight of Egbert is to do good! His prini-§ 
pal employment, condtcting tothe path of vittue those wh, 
‘deceived by the illusive haze of folly, or the mist of ign- 
‘yance, aré heedlessly strolling on the beaten track of vie. 
A guilty female, spurned from the house of his. haughly 
neighbour, threw herself on the threshold of his door: le} 
lifted ber from the dust with a smile of joy, mingled wh 
pity, and added pious admonitions to the donations bestort 
to satisfy hanger. The penitent Maria listened with eagemts 
to his good counsels, and looked baek on her past conduct wih 
shame and remorse. The afflicted mother he reconciled} 
her daughter—touched by her tears of repentance, she t-— 
ceived her with maternal tenderness. 

How desirable, O Egbert! is thy situation! how aah 
more to be envied than that of thy opulent neighbour, whie 
mansion is unknown to ehearity, and whose life is a a@ 
tiiual scen> of dissipation and folly! Continue to do gad, 
that I may continue to rejoice in thy praise ; continue wep 
humane, that the prayers of the unfortunate may be off 
up to solicit blessings oa thy ‘benevolence. Aud when te} 
Just Disposer of Events shull think fit to loll thee inte 
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sleep of death, and receive thy incorruptible soul into his holy 
keeping, he will bestow on thee his incomparable favours, the 
high reward of pious‘gratitude and charity. 


Reward supreme! a recompence like this, 
Ot boundless joy, and never ending bliss, 
(Bliss inexhaustible! eternal love !) 
Awaits thee, Egbert, in the realms above ! 


Inspiring hope! the thought at once creates 
A pleasing glow, and all my soul elates. 


Oh teach me, just Omnipotent! to kaow 

‘The paths of vice, that Jead to endless woe! 
Tench me wo live like Egbert, and discern 

Thy will divine, and all thy precepts learn ! 
That I, like him, way soothe the orphan’s care, 
Nor Jist. regardless to the widow’s pray’r ! 

Like him, the rising germs of sin destroy, 

And. poiut the road that leads to endless joy! 


(To be continued.) 





Melancholy Narrative of the Life of Thomas: Sharp, the 
Murderer. 


He* was the son of John Sharp, of Leighton-Buzzard, 
tin-plate-worker, who, vesides this ubhappy young man, 
has four sonsand six daughters. Although in bumble cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Sharp’s character stands high..for probity, 
and a sober, religious demeanour; and no man, with his 
narrow meaus, could gite his children better education. Kut 
Thomas, the eldest child, who has expiaied his crimes by an 
ignominious death, was «always froward, even from his in- 
fancy ; and, ateighteev, had conducted himself so ill at home, 
that his iather consented to his going to town. Here he 
worked for Mr. Jones, of High Holborn, for three years: 
during the first, his behaviour was such ss induced his poor 
parenis to hope for a reformation in his conduct; but it 
appears, he began about this time to frequent a low public- 
house, where a shutiie-bourd was kept, and this became 
his bane! There he mei with dissolute compenions ; and 
the consequence was, a graduil and total jelaxation of 
morals, 

He obtained money of his fiiher by various artifices, in 
which forging was included, «dt ine ead of three years he 
Rud 
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had: become quite abandoned; and,,instead of going ‘into thie 
cbuutry, as he promised his poor father, he, with three of his 
ebm rides, entered on board the Taunton Casile in 1809. - At 
Bombay, he was pressed into the Caroline frigate, and was pre- 
sent at the destruction of the pirate fleet in the Gulph of 
Persia ; from hence the Caroline sailed to Banda with two 
other frigatés—took the island, and an immense quantity of 
spices, said to have been worth 800,000)... From Banda 
the Caroline sailed to Bengal, and took partin the expedition 
against Java: in all these perils Sharp escaped unbart. 

fie came to Englund in .the ship that brought the dis- 
pitehes ; and was afterwards sent on board the Gladiator, 
where, after six months, he was discharged in the summer of 
1812. Meeting his mother, in London, he returned with 
her, once more, to Leighton-Buzzard; -but) his dissipated 
courses continuing, and receiving n0 copniepance from his 
honest friends, he returned again to London, and obtained 
employ of his former master, Ms. Jones, ef Helboro, whom 
he robbed, and was forgiven, out of respect te, bis parents 
and family, to. whose feelings this occurrence. was) peculiarly 
painfal.’ He next found employ with Mr. Allea, of Mary- 
la-bonne-strect; whilst there, he robbed a geatleman’s -ser- 
vant, Who ladged in the same honse where he did; for which 
he was apprehended, tried at the Old Bailey, and scnteuced to 
seven years transportation, 

On this, bis father came to London ; and -by unwearied 
perseVerance, sided by fis irreproachable characcer, aod res 
spectable demeanour, he pievailed upon the prosecutor: to 
join him in a petition for mercy, and ultimately succeeded ; 
the sentence being.commuted for six months solitary con- 
finement in Coldbath fields prison. Being liberated frown 
prison, he once. more beat his way to his parental roof, but 
his conduct was not much mended. He soon after set off 
tor town ;,ut was only a short time there before he was ap- 
prehéndedan a charge of bouse-breaking, and acquitted for 
went of evidence. He then obtained work with Me. Bygarne, 
of Old-street, tinman; and there he acted as though some 
irresistible impulse hurried him to bis fate. He left bis em. 
ploy in September, went to Evershold, near Woburn, where 
his mother has a brother settled, aad where be stated bimself 
to be im great distress ; and by the endeavours of these poor 
but bonest people, he was relieved, and got introduced to the 
houses of some respectable neighbours. 

On the day of Ampthill statute fair, those neighbours and 
their families having shut up their houses, and repaired to 
the fair, Sharp (having ascertained that they would not re- 
turn very early), in the -meay tie robbed each house, taking 
three watches ont of one. He stoptat the Rose and Crown, 


Woburn; 
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Woburn ; andearly next morning went to Hockliff,, sold 


watch for lks. and tovk ‘the Brighton coach that drives ta. 


the Cross Keys, St. Jobn’s-street, Which beé left at Highgate on 
the I'riday preceding the murder. 

When the news of this’ thurder reached Leighton, it over- 
whelmed his unhappy ‘parents and family with misery; his 
paternal grandfather, who is seventy-sevén years old, his 
wretched mother; and his brothets and sisters, were a prey. 
ta sorrew ‘the most hopeless and violent. The life of his 
grandfather and mother, it is too probable, will be shortened 
by his crimes and shameful end. ~ His poor father once more 
hastened to town, almost ruined by expences, and brokens 
hearted, What an interview ! 

On the 4th of last October he went into the house of 
Elizabeth Buchanan, a washerwoman, at Milfield-lane, near 
Kentish Town, Middlesex, and melancholy to relate! beat 
out her brains with a poker, and then ¢: tried away a quantity 
of linen which she was employed tw wash. He was soon after 
apprehended, and tried at the Old Bailey for the crime, con- 
victed, and condemtied to be haeecd. When the judge, 
John Silvester, esq. the recorder of London, had passed, 
sentence’ on him, and finished with the usual prayer. of, “ May 
God of his infinite goodness have mercy on your soul,” 
Sharp, with unparalleled audacity, 1eplied aloud, © May the 
curse of God attend you, day and night, both in this world and 
the next!” The mind recoils at suci dreadful wickedness 
When, however, he came to the place of execution, he ap- 
peared to be penitent, acknowledged the justness of lus 
sentence, and prayed for mercy. He wasin his 27th year, 





LEIPSIC MICHAELMAS FAIR. 


Vienna paper contains the following statement respecting 
the last Leipsic Michaelmas fair : 


“ The most business was without dispute done in all thase 
articles which belong to the manufactures of Lyons, as also 
in woollen cloths, cassimiss, &c. The latter has. had va 
favourable influence on the price of wool, which was hitherto 
exceedingly depressed ; but which, to the comfort wf the 
landed proprietors, who have suffered severely, is now ra» 
pidly advancing. The merino cloths produced im: various 
Saxon manufacturing towns were in exirsordinary request. 
An Armenian merchant from Teflis in vain offered Pet- 
sian shawls for sale; the greater majority invariably: pre+ 
ferred cheaper articles ; ; and it was, upon the whole, one of 
the 
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the characteristic features of this fair, that the finer and more 
costly articles of laxury—laces, fine stuffs afier the highly 
tastelul French patterus, jewellery, &c. found scarcely any 
sale, becuuse the higher classes have not yet recovered from the 
heavy losses abd poverty occasioned by the war. 

* England sent immense quantities of . goods to Leipsie, 
For the first time, English hardware, improved by a hundred 
patent inventions, was again to be bad in abundance, and at 
very moderate prices. Such persons, too, as prefer English 
harness, in which all the leather work is incomparably better 
than any that can be met with on the continent, had an ex- 
cellent opportuvity of supplying themselves. Large orders 
for these articles arrived from all quarters, and extensive par 
ehases were made.’ People were astonished whep they saw the 
lisis of orders, One single house wauted 17,000 dozen of 
buttons. The English, however, did not meet with so ads 
vantageous a market for their cottons and pripted stuffs. 
The deluge of these articles surpassed all conception.— 
This was but natural ; for whatever the English and Scotch 
manufacturers bad destined for the American states, where 
the animosity with which the war is carried on prevents 
even the possibility of smuggling, was tranaferred, to the 
continent. , Large quantities had gone to Holland and Bel- 
gium, bat still larger came by way of Bremea and Ham- 
burgh to Leipsic. Owing, however, to the improvement in 
regard to taste and neatness made upon the continent, and par- 
ticularly ig Switzeiland, the patterns. of these goods ap- 
peared old-fashioned, er at least not agreeable. The Swiss 
und Saxon dealers in those articles, therefore, obtained a 
decided preference over the English, with the Polish and 
Macedonian buyers, and also’ with those who purchased for 
the consumption of Germany. The English, however, sold 
almost all their stock for what it would fetch, merely to clear 
their warehouses, and in so doing they followed the wisest 
mercantile rule. There were ‘also some very fine new Eng- 
lish goods, and these, as well a3 the best Swiss manufactures, 
great quantities of which had been sent from Frankfort to 
Leipsic, were iv great request, and sold by the piece at the 
rate of 16.to 18 gaoschen (2s. to @s. Sd.) per ell. Several 


Chemnitz houses, and particularly Becker end Hubner, did so" 


wuch -business that their warehouses seemed to be céme- 
pletely exhausted. The’ English were in want of Georgi 
cotton wool, which they, therefore, bought up at Hamburgh, 
und wherever they could find any. The Saxon mands 
facturers found the price of the Macedonian and Levant col- 
ions very bigh, being obliged still to pay 80 guilders for it, in- 
cluding the Austrian duties and carriage. 
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“ How, very much the balance of trade must be upon the 
whole in, favour of England, is shewn: by the progressively, 
tising course of exchange, which has already got up, from 
four rix dollars four groschen to five rix dollars. 21 groschen. 
The payment of subsidies is of course discontinued, On the 
other hand, the whole continent pays for a hundred necessary 
and indispensable articles of luxury far more to England than 
Eagland Jays out on the continent. To this cireumstance it 
must be chiefly ascribed, that colonial produte, instead of 
falling,.as was at first expected, advanced a little, and in all 
probability, will obtain stili higher prices; but people are 
cautious of speculating in these articles. No branch of trade, 
perhaps, feels so keenly the effects of the war as the book- 
selling. The inspection of the catalogue of this fair will shew, 
that if all the ephemeral productions of the press were sub- 
tracted, very little indeed would remain.” 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, November 8. 


REV. SIR H. BATE DUDLBY, AND THE BARNWELL AD- 
VOWSON CAUSE. 


Greenwood and Others ¥. the Bishop of London. 
HIEF JUSTICE GIBBS delivered the judgment of the 


court this morning in this important cause. it was 
originally before the court in the form of a motion quate 
impedit, against George Pawson, for impeding the right of 
presentation to the advowson of Bradwell, juxta mare, in the 
county of Essex. The plaintiff (Sir H. B. Dudjey) claimed 
preeentation, as executor of Thomas Hammersley, esq. Lt ap- 
peared, that in 1792, the advowson was conveyed to Sir H. 1, 
Dudley, but thatin consequence of alledged simony, the living 
escheaied tothe crown, who thereupon presented the Rev. 
Mr. Gainble. That gentleman died subscquently, and the pre- 
sent plaintiffs claimed the right of presentation, denying the 
simony, but avering (if the court should be of opinion that 
sithony existed), that the simony attached only to the next pre= 
setitation, previous to the induction of Gamble, and could not 
affect the rights of the next presentation. On this question, 
two very learned arguments had beeu heard. 
The chief justice took areview of the case and the plead- 
ings in demurrer, observing, that the whole case turned oa 
Ol 54, 7B the 
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the last question, which, if the courrdeterthined right, left the 
others not entitled to a decision. The statutes contained no 
express prohibition for siuoniacal contracts. ‘The present 
charge only applied to the presentation immediately preced- 
ing the induction of Gamble, and the crown having seized 
upon the advowson, and presented that gentleman, bad purged 
the crime, and there the simohy ended. The remaining ia, 
terests stood clear of the objection. The learned judge reterre 
to the opinions of Chief Justice De Grey, quoted by the'de 
fendant’s counsel, in which it was insisted, that where simony 
exisied, the whole of the right was void. But upon looking 
at the decision of Chief Justice De Grey, it was evident that 
the question for the consideration of the court on that octa- 
sion was confined solely tothe next presentations The coart 
therefore, to-day, could not be called upon to abide by so 
loose a case. ‘The opinion of the court, therefore, was in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and judgment must beentered. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs. 

This case is of material importance to Sir H. B. Dudley, in- 
volving a property of upwards of 40,000). 


DETONATING BALLS. 
QueEeNn-Soguare Orrica, November .t1. 


OHN CUTHBERT, of St. Martin’s-Jane, chemist, was on 
J the lluiiof November, 1814, summoned, on information 
respecting the sale of fire-works, called detonating balls; and 
for eciling them toa youth, named Thomas Clarke, on the Satan 
day before, which youth was himself convicted on that day io 
the penalty of 20s, for. exploding some of them ia St. James's 
Pack, . Mr. Cuthbert was accempanied by. Mr, Cooper, of 
Drary-lane, chemist, previously convicted, and by the justly 
celebrated Captain Mauby. 

The fact of the sale having been proved, 

Mr. Fielding observed, that the only remaining question 
was, whether these balls came within the meaaing of the act 
which related to “ squibs, rockets, or other fire-works ?” 
His opinion that they did was strengthened by every defini- 
tion that he consulted, and every etymology that lic traced, 
The. word squib, the first part of the nominative to. fife} 
works, was defined by Johuson to be a small pipe of papet 
filled with wild-fire. [twas a pyrotechnic, and in the fur 
therance of the art, the act did not require gunpowder only 10 
be used ; for throughout the statute the word gunpowder. was 
never once mentioned. It had reference to the creation of 
artificial. fire, not such as was displayed by nature in ber come 
mon 
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mon appearances. To go farther, squib was a species of 
what the Latinists called “ pyroboli,” which were thus de- 
fined by Littleton, “ fire-balls, squids, crackers.” That. these 
falmiuating balls emitied flame was evident to every eye ; that 
they contained the igneous element, Mr. Banks’s experiment 
had put beyond a doubt ; and that they were mischievous it 
could not now be disputed. 

Captain Manby admitted that they threw out flame, but 
such flame was not fire; he, however, could turn such light 
into fire. Notwithstanding Mr. Banks's mishap, he_ still 
maintained that the explosion of a thousand ot these balls 
would not.ignite gunpowder, except by the accidental meet- 
ing of two particles; an accident similar to that which often 
occasioned the loss of many, lives by the explosion of gun- 
powder mills. tie had beea turning bis mind to the means 
of preventing such melancholy mischiefs, aud he hoped seon 
to succeed. 

Mr. Fielding having spoken not only of the wonderful 
power of fire, bat of various species of fire now unknown, 
particularly the anextingnishable Greek fire, shot through 


_tubes, and by means of which Callinicas..preserved Con- 


stantinople, 

Captain Manby replied, that he could produce fire of “ such 
hellish qualities,” that the most rapid destruction would follow 
whevesoever it went, and that it was not-only unex tinguish ae 
ble; bat that water would increase its fury. ‘This secret, howe 
ever, was locked in his own bosom, and it would never escape 
thence, except the honour and safety of his’ country required 
it, He spoke of another invention which be deemed the mast 
valuable of ali his Jabours, that were constantly directed to 
utility, by which mortars wigut be fired, although the rain were 
to descend in buckets. 

Mr. Fielding then pronounced Mr. Cuthbert to stand con- 
victed in the penalty of Slsund costs, 





Extracts from Klaproth’s Travels. 


pe APRore, in his travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, 

in 1802, under the auspices of the Russian govern- 
ment, found a Britis) missionary seulement established since 
the year 1802, at the foot of the highest of the Besehiwu 
mountains, Ie consisted of eight faimiiies, and was partly 
supported by the Scottish society for the propagation of 
the gospel, The main objects of their establishment are 
the translation of the Bible into the Tartar language, and 
the conversion of the neighbouring heathens to Christianity ; 
7 Be “ As 
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, As. these missionaries enjoy the right of purchasing 
slaves, they already possess several: Tscherkessians and. ‘Tar. 
larsy Wham they have instructed in the precepts of Christ. 
janity and baptized, with the intention of restoring them, 
at some future time, to liberty. Excellent as the object 
and plan of this institution may be, it seems very doubtfal 
whether it will ever accomplish the aim of the founders; 
singe it is extremely difficult to persuade Asiatics to embrace 
a religion unaccompanied by external ceremonies, and: the 
moral part of all religions is almost invariably alike, {The 
missionaries have moreover excited the animosity of: the 
neighbouring Nogay Tartars, by the conversion of a, person 
belonging to one of the principal families. of that. nation. 
Their houses are small and very ill built; bat they have com 
meuced the erection of a more spacious edifice, where they 
mean io reside together, and where, according to the plangthey 
will have abundance of room.” 


~'M. Klaproth farther gives an account of the attempt iade 
by, the missionaries at Sarepta, near Astrachan, to diffuse 
the light of revelation among the Tartars of the Cadecasus, 
‘This institution dates a considerable way back, and: consists 
of Tierrnhutters or United Brethren; of whom two,, Gott- 
_ fried Grabsch and George Gruhl, set, ont, im. the» begin- 
“ning of the year 178%, on the hazardouseaterprise of , preach- 
ing ahe gospel to the pagans of the .mountaios... At Tiflis 
‘they were favourably received by prince or Czar -drakli or 
Heraclius: but the success of their. efforts appears..w* have 
been, vers limited, and the advantage resuljing from the establish- 
ment at Sarepta, seems to have been in a grent mensere confined 
‘to the adjacent tribes. Tiflis, the eapital of Georgia, is’, thus 
described by our traveller : 


« Tiflis makes a very mean appearance ; for since tlie last 
destruction of Agha Mohammed Chan, in September, 1795, 
great part of it resembles a heap of rubbish, not more than 
two-thirds of the bouses baving been rebuilt. The streets 
are so narrow that the most spacious of them are barely 
wide enougu to admit a carriage without inconvenience; 
whereas in the cross streets there is scarcely room for a 
horseman, and in dirty weather two pedestrians oftem find 
it difficult. to pass one another, ‘Tae houses are carelessly 
built ia the Georgian fashion, of bricks and rough \siones 
intermixed, and cemented with dung or clay, so that they 
scarcely ever stand more than fifteen years.. There is not 
ene large or prominent building in the whole cisy:: some 
Georgian princes, avcustomed to the Russian manners,: have 
indeed erected for themselyes habitations, which nar, 
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have two stories,’ and a gallery ronning round them ; but with 
these exceptions tio other objects meet the eye than‘ wretched 
stone huts, most ‘of which are extremely filthy. “Wiiidows 
are to be found in very few of them: instead of these ‘they 
have holes, which are not always so much as stopped with 
biled paper. ; 

« Tiflis bas two markets, (Basari,) containing together seven 
hundred and four shops, kept principally by Armenian, Tar- 
tar, and Georgian tradesmen ; for here are but very few 
‘Russians, who expose their gootls for sale in what is called 
the Armenian bazar. These markets comprehend, according 
to ihe Asiatic fashion, the wotk-shops of all the’ artisans. 
You bere find a whole street inhabited exclusively by shoe- 
makets, another occupied by the shops of cap-makers; and 
a third by those of smiths. Silk-spinuers,’ silver smiths, gun- 


“makers, and sword-catlers, all pursue their respective occupa- 


tions, and by their public industry afford a pleasing spéctacle 
to the traveller ; so that the basar is one of the most interest- 
ing walks in Tiflis. 

«« The population of Tiflis, exclusively of the Russian civil 
officers resident there, and the garrison, is computed at 
eighteen thousand souls, nearly half of whom are Arme- 
nians. 

“~The celebrated warm baths here were once very mag- 
nificent, but are now much decayed; yet most of them are 
still floored and lined with marble. The water contains’ ‘only 
a sinall’ proportion of sulpbur, but is extremely salubrious. 
The natives, and the women in particular, carry their fond- 
ness for bathing to such excess, that they frequently remain in 
the baths for a whole day together, and have their meals brought 
thither to them from their own houses. Froin the use of the 
batis twice a week at Tiflis, l and my whole retinue expericnced 
great benefit.” 


In the neighbourhood of Tcherkassk, M. Klaprotti witnessed 
an extraordinary spectacle : 


“ Jt was (says he) a battle between a vulture and my 
great Chinese hound, which I had brought with me’ from 
Siberia. This spirited animal used to keep constantly on 
the iook-out for game and birds by the way, and just when 
our carriages stopped here be was beating about the whole 
country. Hespied something in a small pit, crept towards 
it, aud immediately sprang in. [ hastened to the ‘spot, and 
found him engaged in a desperate batiie with # ‘vulture, 
whose wing he had probably d?siocated or ‘brokea at the 
firstvonset. The issue of this contest might perhaps’ have 
been unfortunate for him, as his antagonist used all the means 
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iv his power to peck out his eyes, had not a blow from my 
stick soon extended the vulture on the ground, and thus 
terminated this singular conflict between the quadruped and 
the bird,” 





MILDEWED WHEAT. 
T the last general meeting of the Norfolk agricultural 
4% society at Lynn, some excellent specimens of plants 


of wheat, from very thin and mildewed grains, were shewn 
by Mr. Bell, of Wallington, of which, as they perfeetly set at 
rest the question upon that poin' in the minds of those who 
saw the plauts, the chairman and members requested Mr. Bell 
to state bis account in a letter addressed to the secretary, of 
which the following is an extract; 


“ Asa meeting of the society is to be held at Lynn this 
day, L have sent to you a pot containing five plants of wheat, 
raised’ from five of the thinnest grains of mildewed whear, 
and | have strongly recommended to every farmer I have 
conversed. with, to sow their mildewed’ corn instead of the 
best grain, as by so doing. they will save half the expence 
of the seed, and it will be a general benefit’ te the ‘poblie; 
but many of the furmers have expressed great fear of the 
mildewed corn growing, and some say, thit although it may 
produce a biade, the plant will be weak and sickly, atid have 
little root, there being no substance iu the grain to’ support 
or feed the plant or root; the contrary of this you will fittd 
by the plaints now sent to you; the seed was put into ‘the 
mould on the Ith of September, and the blade appeated 
starting out of it on the 18ih; every seed vegetated, atid 
the plants have ever since continued to increase, are now'in 
# vigorous state, and the roots. very long and strong in the 
pots. | have therefore no coubt that plants from such 
mildewed seed will produce as good a crop as the grain Of 
the best wheat. [| have sent to you three roots of Man- 
gel Warzel, which weigh S5{ib. and I estimate the whole 
of an acre at fifty tons. You will also receive six yéllow 
Swedish turnips, three of which weigh 25}/b. and they were 
sown inthe last week in May, afterwards three times hoed, 
und are of a good sort; the other three weigh 24jlb. were 
sown the end of April, aod transplanted in June on two 
furrow ridges, well mucked; they are very coarse in their 
tops and» sinds, the seed, I believe, not being saved from 
transplanted turnips. I have-about eight acres of each sort, 
and 1 estimate each crop at forty tons per acre. By transplant- 
ing 
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ing you are certain of acrop ; by sowimg not, and the expence 
is equal.” 





The Rev. Afr. Eustace’s Remarks on the Character of 
the French Army when under the Command of Buona- 
parie. 


YOW what was the spirit of the French army under 
4 Napoleon ; a spirit of atheism and vice almost incredi- 
ble. The lrench soldier was taught to adore his emperor and 
to obey his officers, and this was his only creed, his only 
duty : beyond this he was abandoned to his. own discre- 
tion, thatis,to his passions and to his ignorance; and en- 
couraged to give every appetite its full play, Hence those 
scenes of rapine, lust, and cruelty, exhibited in, Spain aad 
Portugal, and all the accumulated woes of unhappy Ger- 
many. [ shall be told without doubt by the panegyrists 
of Napoleon, that soldiers of all nations are disorderly: and 
vicious, and that the British army itself has leftsome memorials 
of its lawless spirit at Badajoz and St. Sebastian. Bat if 
armies, formed of individuals, whose minds, in general at least; 
hase beeu seasoned by Christian instruction, and whose cons 
sciences, however defiled, are yet alive to the distinction betweea 
right aud wrong, and awake to tbe pangs of remorse, aad the 
terrors of divine vengeance ; if armiesacting under officers of 
ptineiple, honour, and humanity, and kept. in coustant check, 
not ouly by the authority of their superiors, but by the more 
powerful influence of the opinion and the estimation of their 
Christian countrymen, are yet so depraved aud so mischievous, 
so.apt to indulge foul passions, aud to perpetrate deeds of cruelty, 
what must an army be, when free from all these wholesome re- 
straints, when ignorant and regardless of virtue and of vice, 
without fear of God, without respect for themselves or their 
fellow-creatures, without one thought or one wish beyond the 
moment, and scofting alike at the hopes and the terrors of ims 
mortality ! 

Such an army is aconfederacy of banditti,alegion of demons, 
Jet loose upon the creation to disfigure aud to destrey its 
beauties. Now, into this schoo! of wickedness every youth ia 
France was compelled to enter ; and it is easy to imagine the 
deep, the indelible impression whieh the blasphemies, and the 
crimes of so many thousand fiends, must make upon the 
minds of boys of seventeen. The previous instructions, even 
of pious parents, cannot be supposed to resis!, fur any time, 
the, deadly influence of such conversation and example ; 
while if the mind be not fortified by holy lessons, but, on 
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the contrary, present a mere blank to its action, rapid indeed 
will be the work of perdition, and deep and lasting its im- 
pression. 





REFLECTION. 


S aman, maintain strict temperance and sobriety, by a 

wise government of your appetites and passions: as a 
neighbour, influence and engage all around you to be your 
friends, by atemper and carriage made up of prudence and 
goodness ; and let the poor have a certain share in all your 
yearly profits: As a trader, keep that golden sentence of 
our Saviour’s ever before you, “ Whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do you also unto them.” 





The Emperor of Russia’s Encouragement of Literature 
and the fine Arts. 


oe number of works published in Russia during five 
years, from 1801 to 1806, appears to have been 1304 
Russian performances ; including pamphlets, fugitive pieces, 
&c. of these 756 were original works, and 548 were transla- 
tions. The works on theology were 213, of which 175 were 
originals. 

Pallas’s cabinet of natural history has been purchased by 
the Emperor Alexander, and placed in certain halls of the 
palace of the hermitage, at Petersburgh. In the same edi- 
fice are now united—1, A collection of pictures, to the number 
of 4000, the greater part of the Flemish school. 2. A coile¢- 
tion of drawings by the first masters. 3. A collection of en- 
gravings, to the number of about 30,000. 4. A collection of 
engraved gems, Xc.to the nuinber of 18,000. 5. A cabinet 
of medals and ancient Russian coins, 6. A cabinet of curiosi- 
ties, and models of artificial objects. 7. A cabinet of valua- 
ble articles, ancient and modern, such as jewellery of cosily 
pearls, diamonds, &c. singular watches, snuff-boxes and 
other articles of jasper, porphyry, Ke. 8. A collection of 
implements, bronzes, busts of great men, and other works 
of sculpture. -9. A library of Russian works, the libraries 
of Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, and Busching; in the whole 
more than 50,000 volumes. | 10. Busching’s collection of 
maps. 11. Acollection of dictionaries and grammars in all 
languages. 
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if APPY is the youth, whose aptitude to receive instrac- 

tion has met with the hand of diligent cultivation; who 
has early had the weeds of ignorance or error eradicated, and 
every generous plant reared to maturity, with faithful assiduity 
and vigilant care. 





GASS LIGHTS. 


TH. commencement of the present winter has been dis- 
tinguished in London by very general preparations for 
the introduction of gas-lights. Nearly the entire line of 
shops in the main streeis, from Shoreditch-church, by St. 
Paul’s,to Westminster Abbey, a length of more than three 
miles, either is provided with pipes a: nd lighted by gas, or is in 
course of preparation. An accurate experiment made on the 
street gas-lights, and the street oil-lamps, proves, that one gas 
lamp gives an intensity of light equal to thirty oil-lamps. “Tt 
is also found, that gas burned in an Argand’s lamp, equals 
two such lamps lighted with. oil. In shops, the advantages 
are a white light uearly equal to day-light, a warmth which 
supersedes the use of fires,a total absence of smoke, smell, 
and vapour, and great economy, of Jabour and expense. It 
appears, thatevery lamp consumes twenty gallons of gas an 
hour ; and that half a sack, or a hundsed weight of coals, 
produces nine hundred and fifty hours’ cunsumption of one 
lamp, or six hours of fifty lamps.. The coke produced in the 
distillation, is worth about as much asthe coal ; and the tar 
and awmonia equal the collateral expenses; so that the gas 
costs little, if any thing. Besides the original company “in 
Westminster, which also bas a station in Worship-street, 
Messrs. Grant, Knight, and Mafdoch, have opened anew 
establishment in Water-Lane, Ficet-street, and a third is 
projected in Southwark, creating by a rivalry of interests 
that competition which is sure to accelerate the progress of 
this great discovery. It may be worth while to state, that a 
gas light apparatus consists of a retort, in which the coal ts 
distilled ; ; of a water-tub with a worm, through which the 
gas is cooled ; of a vessel of lime water, by which it is de- 
prived of all smell ; and of a copper gasometer, or cubic re- 
ceptacle, inverted in water for receiving the stock of gas. It 
May be used at any distance, to which there are pipes to coy- 
vey it; thus the London companies say, that, if pipes were laid 
on, they could ligh: Bath or Edinburgh as easily as the adjoin- 
ing streets of the metropolis. 


Vol. 54. 7 & Answer, 
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answer, by R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, to J. Postlethwaite’s Rebus, inserted 
November 8, 184 3e 


V HEN to ETERNITY ’s wide shore we’ve flown, 
May we by God as faithful sons he known ! 





tie, 


Answer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to G. Major's Rebus, inserted August 8, 


HE answer, if I guess aright, 
The ANTELOPE wit! bring to sight. 


{<3 We have received the like answer from C. P. and C, Whicker, of 
Exeter; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; EZ Dunn, of Mevagissey; R. Far. 
rant, of Ottery St, Mary; and N. Andrew, of Penzance. 





— 


Aaswer, by C. Boyce, of Evercreech, to Fuvenis’s Rebus, inserted August 21, 


R APE is the first I now declare; 
Your next, kind Sir, must be a PEAR ; 
And PH&A the third, if I think right, 
Transpos’d, an APE will bring to light. 


ttt Similar answers have been receive:! from I. Petvin, of Street; J. Lea- 
thern, jun. and C, P. of Exeter; J. Kelso, late of the royal marinesat 
Stunehouse! R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; J. W. of Charmouth; N. An. 
drew, of Penzance; R. Parrant, of Ottery; J. Willis, of Sherborne; John 
Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. Cooper, of Poole; and &. Dunn, of Mevagissey, 





CHARADE, by ¥. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


TS in my first the radiant orbs appear 
That move in silence rownd this earthly sphere; 

In which they oft into canjupction fall, 
And sons of Adam pftentines appal ; 
My next were sent down to destruy mankind, 
As in the holy seriptures you may find ; 
And when the heavens and earth shall be no more, 
Then will be summoned the rich and poor. 


-_ —o 





REBUS, by ¥. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, Stonehouse. 


HAT oft is seen to fly before the wind; 
What human bejngs are then bring to mind; 

What for correcting children oft is made ; 
What o’er the rolling earth doth throw a shade; 
What is much us'd to sound our Maker's praise ; 
What’s always made to end a villaln’s days 5 
Whar doth relate to all our mournful end, 
And shows the affection of a wife or friend ; 
When on thetield where nuin’rous soldiers meet, 
And thousands fall beneath the victor’s feet; 
When cannon scatter death both far and near, 
‘Then cowards die, and many shake with fear; 
Then pris’ners to his mighty prowess yield, 
And my dread whole is seen o’er all the field, 


t POETRY. 
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Lines written by the Reo. T. Maurice, and recited at the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Philosophical Society of London, October 5, 1814. 


ss ATURE, and all her works, lay hid in night; 
Gud said, Let New ron be—and all was light :” 

His daring genius pierc’d the dark profound, 

On seraph wing he roam’d creation round; 

Beyond where sweep the planetary train, 

Or, round the pole, slow wheels the frozen main; 

‘lo those remoter-fields of dazzling light, 

Scarce reach’d by fancy in her boldest fight, 

Where, sway’d by gravitation’s strong contro), 

In flaming clusters worlds unnumber'd roll. 


Oh! for the tints that in the rainbow glow, 
The beams that from Galconda’s diamonds How ; 
‘To form of living light a radiant crown, 

For him who thee its dazzling wonders known3 
And to astonish’d man, immets’d in shade, 

‘The prism’s refulgent glories first display’d! 

For him who mark’d the comet’s bright career ; 
Who, in his balance, weigh’d each rolling sphere ; 
Added fresh lustre to the soiar rays, 

And wide diffus’d the intellectua! blsze ! 


Give me a spot in natare’s wide domain, 
Of power, my mighty engines-to sustain ; 
Give me that spot—and hy eternal Jove! 
The solid earth ll from its basis move. 
‘Thus, with bold vaunt, exclaim’d the Grecian sage;* 
At Syracuse, who brav’d the Roman rage, 
Nobler his praise, whose daring ken could pierce 
The laws that rule the boundless universe! 
Who op’d new worlds to our admiring eyes, 
And all the latent glories of the skies! 


On facts, not fiction, rests his tow’ring fame, 
Who spann’d the arch of heav’n’s eternal frame; 
Divinely eloquent his precepts roH, 

And warm, while they convince, th’ expanding soul. 
No fine spun theories his works disgrace, 

Whose axioms rol] on truth’s eternal base : 

Great nature’s laws his guide, and nature’s God, 
Sublime the burning galaxy ine trod; 

Those laws that to their mighty orbits chain, _ 

The circling spheres, and bound the raging main; 
And while that galaxy its beams shall shed, 

His name shall flourish, and his glory ‘spread. 


Such Newton was—and does the portrait fire 
No kindred soul, like Newton, to aspire ? 
Like him beyond this dark terrene to soar, 
And nature in her trackless wilds explore, 
Measure the spheres, their shining orbits trace, 
And roam delighted thro’ the wilas of space? 





















* Archimedes. 
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Pde. at his name, which heaven’s wide — resounds, 
. bh phi bic breast- with transport hounds ; 
reer im arhiy baiquet of the mind, ws ae 

Where science reigns, with social virtue join’d, 

And, with the treasur’d lore of ancient times, 

The president} the rich repast sublimes. 

Full many an embryo Newton meets my sight, 

Whose labours shail a distant age delight : 

Full many a youth, inflam’d wich noble rage, 

Drinks inspiration from his classic page ; 

With him eatth’s,bounded scenes they boldly spurn, 

Movant with his wing, and with his ardour burn, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
+ Dr. Lettsom. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAP. 
TO MISS C. Ve 


. spring be of love still acknowledged the season, 
With pleasures tumultuous and brief ; 
To sentiment sacred, tu friendship, and reason, 

Be that of the fall of the leaf. 


His feverish ardour attemper’d to sanity, 
The sun gives to nature relief; 
ee to tenderness, kindness, urbanity, 
e glows at the fall of the leaf. 


Her promise fulfili’d, natare seems as reposing, 
The farmer has hous’d in his sheaf; 

The gleaner, well loaded, her pour hovel goes in, 
Well pleas’d, at the fall of the leaf. 


*Tis the season of bland, inteDectual enjoyment, 
Content of its pleasures is chief ; 

Anxiety sleeps, and each rustic employment 
Soon shall rest, at the fall of the leaf. 

Oh thou! on whose check youthful spring-tide is glowing, 
While autumn, exceeding belief, 

Has matur’d thy young aiind, like the orange-tree showing, 
At once the fruit, blossom, and leat. 


Ah! with thee might I rove, round the cropt sallow stubble, 
While taucy’s luxurious grief 

Should picture lost friends ’scap'd this valley of trouble, 
Recali’d by the fall of the leaf. 


Or stroll where the wood is with varicd tints glowing, 
That give to each other relief; 

And nature her sichest apparel is showing, 
Fre she strip at the fall of the leaf. 

For Oh! my young friend! the next season is winter, 
On tiptoe time steals like a thief! 

Life knows but four seasons—how few the last enter, 
But drop ere the fallof the leaf! 





EPITAPH IN HILTON CHURCH-YARD, HUN1INGDONSHIRE: 


E OW strangely fond of life poor mortals be! 

Who that shall see this bd would chanpe with me? 
Yer, gentle reader, tell me which ts best— 
The toulsome journey, or the traviler’s rest? 


= —_ ee 














